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working on the invention, says it 
shnuid be available ta orthodon- 
tists sometime next year. 


Gef It Straight 

No one likes wearing braces. 
That’s why lots of kids will wel- 
came a new invention that prom¬ 
ises to get the metal out of their 
mouths í áster—with electricitv. 

Braces wearers will slip the 
new gadget into their month.s at 
bedtime. All night lang, a painless 
low-level electric current will run 
across the genis. The electricity 
won't actually straighlen teeth, lt 
will help weakcn the boundaries 
between them so it‘s easier for the 
wires and springs of the braces to 
pulí teeth into place. 

Penn-Med Technology, the 
Pennsylvania company that's 


You can have 200 colorfu!. fuzzy stlckers of 
your owti to collect, trade with friends or stick 
on letters, packages or notebooks. Everything 
from tigers and penguins to koalas and fia- 
mingos all come in a reusable storaga box. 

Ai! 200 ’Baby Fuzzy T Stíckers with storage 
box are only $13.50 (IL residents add 34 c 
tax) Order Today and get a FREE copy of The 

Satisfaction Guaranteed or returrt unused 


Official Sticker Catalog coniainlng over 10,000 
stícrkers f 

To order, send check or money order to: 
The Official Sticker Catalog, Qept C067 r 348 
Nonti 30ffi Rd., LaSalle. IL 61301. Your order 
will be senl wilhfn days. For faster Service cali 
1 -815-224-2090 and charge your order to Visa 
or MasterCard. 

fithin 30 days for a refund. 


ADVERTÍSEMENT 


Dirds'-Eye View 

As jet planes mar down airport 
runways, fans inside their engines 
vvhirl around at high speeds. 
When nearbv birds get nosy, they 
can be sncked right in, That’s bad 
—for the birds and Lhe planes. 

Different airlinea have difíerent 
ways of fighting the problem. But 
Al 1-Ni ppon A irways, a Japanese 
company, has the neatesí nution. 
They’vc painted big oyes on the 
fans. The spinners spin, the eyes 
swirl. and birds stay safelv away 
from the scary eyes of lhe sky. 



Easy Riding 

For vears, drivers llave laken 
caro of cars. Now cars can lake 
care of drivers. thanks to new gad- 
gets that make drivingsafer: 

• One auto company is work- 
ing on windshield wipers that 
sense when it’s raining. They start 
wíping al I by themselves. 

• Another invention flashes 
long-distance drivers a signal 
when it’s time to take a Test— 
every two hours on clear days. 
more often in the rain or at night. 
flf the car’s headlights are on, the 
gadget knows it’s nighttime. If the 
windshield wipers are on. lhe 
gadget knows it’s raining.) 

• Miniature sonar signallcrs 
built into bumpers will warn 
when a car is going to back into 
something—like a tree, a bieyele 
or another car. 

• Parking will be easier, Loo, 
with new sleering systems that 
tura all four wheels at once. 
They’ll make it a snap to slip 
sideways into tight spots, 
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The Dig Picture 

What in the World is going on 
on Planel Earth? Peo pie are tum- 
ing forests Luto farms, Faimlands 
are turning to desert, The air’s a 
teeny bit warmer all over the 
planct al] yearlong. And every- 
thing tiiat changes, changos some- 
thing else—btit how? The world's 
scientists have decided to pot 
Lheir heads together and figure 


Less Amnor 


You've probably seen pictures 
of Stegosaurus, the fainous armor- 
plated dinusaur. They probablv 
showéd oíd iStego wíth two rnws 
of armor plates stretching from his 
head to llie tip of his talh 

Those pictures are wrong* 

That's the wordfrom scientists 
taking a new leok at Stegosaurus 
fossíls. Siego, they say, had only 
one line of armón 

What was it for? No one can say 
for certain, bui two ideas sound 
likely. One seenis obvious: Stego- 
saiuus defended himself witb his 
armor. Sonic scientists even be- 
lieve the dinosaur could use mus- 
cíes in his faack tu point the plates 
up dt down. 

The plates moy have had an- 
other parpóse, They may have 
been portable solar heaters* 
soaking up sunlight to keep 
Stegosaurus wami on coid 
preliisioric days. 


out the big picture. They want to 
knovv how small changes in 
nature and in Üie way we live add 
up to big changes for the Earth. 

In 1992, scientists from all over 
Earth will start collecting faets 
about the planet s environment 
from labs on land. under the sea 
and even up in space« They’ 11 put 
tlie faets into computara and try to 
figure out how modera. life is 
changing Üie Earth. 

It may take 20 years to gather all 
the faets and put them together. 

Dn John Eddy, a leader of the pro- 
ject, told CONTACT it's worlh the 
wait: “We want to know how the 
Earth works!” 


So Whaf's New? 

You tell lis and vou’ll gct a 
nifty CONTACT T-shirt—ii we 
print your story. Send us any Sci¬ 
ence stnries from the news Ihal 
have to do wíth the fu ture. (Be 
sure to tell us where you hcard 
the story.) 

Send to: TNT/3-2-1 CONTACT 
Magazine 
1 Lincoln Plaza 
New York, NY 10023 


Dais? Bravo! 


They flv at night, swooping 
from attics and deep. darle caves 
—creatures ufmythand mystery. 
But bats aren’t bad guvs. In fact, 
scientists say, if your backyard is 
buggv, a bat-hpuse might be vour 
best bct. 

A bat-hüListí is just like a bird 
house—for bats. It invites the iit- 
tle creatures to hang out in vour 
backyard. 

Bat Conservation International, 
a Texas-based group that sells bat- 
houses, says Little Brown Bats can 
eal more than 600 mosquitoes an 
hour. That makes them a boon ií 
vour backyard ’sbugged. And 
despite what most folks think. 


bats are deán and fricndly and 
hardly ever hite. 

The danger of catclhng a disease 
from a hat is smaller than the hals' 
danger of dyingfrom bec stings. 
Buiil-in radar makes surc thev 
won't get tangíed up in your 
hair eithcr. And they re nol“blind 
as a bat.” Thcir oves see just fine! 

To find out more about these 
battv budrlies. unitc to: 

Bat Conservation Internationa] 

P.O. Box 162603 

Austin. Texas 78716-2603 
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SEEING YOUR 
WORLD H WHOLE 
NEW WRY 



It’s the middle of the day. You’re in school. 
Mom and Dad are at work. Ail's quiet in your 
house, right? 

Not a chance. You can’t see it and yon can’t 
hear it, but your house—and your school and the 
shoppingmall and everywhere else—is packed 
with action 24 hours a day. A new book called 
The Secret House by David Bodanis (published 
by Simón and Schuster) lets you in on all the 
goings-on you'd see if you were super-small or 
had super-sensitive senses. 

For instance, all day long, the hangers in your 
closet are groaning under the weight of your blue 
jeans—a deep, deep low-frequency moan. The 
noise bounces back. and forth off your bedroom 
walls—but you’ll never hear it. 

Did you forget to tum off the fluorescent lamp 
on your desk? Don’t look now, but it’s flashing 
120 times a second, on and off, on and off. That's 
because the flow of electricity through the wires 
in your house keeps stopping to switch 
directions. (Most electricity in the U.S. does 


Above: Who would think a single drop of water 
could make such a big splash? This high-speed 
photograph shows how a glass of water jumps 
when one drop plops. 


that.) The lamp’s never off for more than a 
twentieth of a second,though. That’s why you 
never noticed. 

Beneath that flashing light, millions of 
microscopio creatures called mites are chewing 
on dust partióles in the carpet on your floor. Tiny 
specks of wood, glue and ink are falling from the 
morning paper onto the kitchen table, The sun- 
light pouring through the window is heating your 
walls and stretching them. (Just a little, though. 
They’il shrink again in the cool of the night.) 

One look at these photos and you’ll see what 
an amazing place the everyday world really is, 
The world of The Secret House is the one you see 
every single day—but we’ll bet you’ve never 
seen it quite this way.^^ 
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Left: Here's what turns 
a pótala trom tough to 
tender As it cooks, cells 
inside the patato pop 
open, freeing lütle balls 
of starch. If the cells 
stayed shut> you 
couldnt digest the tater 
This picture is a “scan- 
ning electrón micro- 
graph/* It’s taken by a 
device that uses elec- 
trons—p articl es 
smaUer than an atom— 
to make three-dimen- 
sional imagesoftinv 
objects. 



Letí: Take a closer look at your peanut butter 
sandwich and this is what you niight see—the craters 
and caverns in a slice of white bread. 

Above: Maybe it’s Beethoven, maybe Bon Jovi. 

This scanning electrón micrograph zooms in on a 
record player’s needleas it navigates the grooves 
of a stereo LR Straíghter grooves malee softer sounds. 
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ftighf: If yon Ve ever 
wondered whv it’s good 
to cover vour nose 
vvhen yon sneeze, Ihis 
photo pro vides a clue. 

Ah-choo! 




Thermograms are pretlv cool—and pretty 
hol. They’re images that show tempera- 
lure. White is hottest (above 1Ü2T), then 
come yellow* urange, red, green and hlue 
(below 74"F). Left: A man sips a hot mug of 
coffee, Below: An Electronic ketlle starts 
to heat up* 
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The "Who# Is lt?" 
Confest 

Can you pinpoint exactly what 
this close-up photo shows? 
(Chances are you ‘ve got these 
ítems—on a much smaíler scaJe- 
somewhere in yourhome.) 

Once you think you've gotthe 


answer al( sewn up. write and 
teil ús. The first 10 corred 
answers we receive Ivlll win 
T-shírts. Send your answer, vour 
ñame, address and T-shirt size to: 
What Is It? 

3-2-1CONTACT Magazine 
One Lincoln Plaza 
New York, NY 10023 
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Oear Dr. Know, 

ft’s spring and everyone who is coordinaíed 
is trying out f or some team or another. 1 bump into 
things all tbe time. I trip. I fumble. I lose my 
glasses. Is there a sport for me? 

Hopefully. 

Uncoordinated 


. . 




Osar Uncoordinated, 

AJI sports are for yon. Sports are a great way 
to develop coordination and a good sense of how 
your body moves. Wrth practice and paítenos any- 
one can play some sport. Choase a sport that you 
like a lot and then worfc at it If it’s baseball, you 
cant expect to go out and pfteh a no-hitter tbe f irst 


oíd fence. Practice throwing a batí into tbe cerrter. 
Vbu ll see improvemetrt in no time. 


butyou wear the 
headphones anyway. 




Mail your Kooler (prestiros to Or. Know. 


«¿a 

• _ ^ 


tandana above your 
üse a dlfferent color 


. 


Dress for spring training. 
Wear abig, bright plástic 
stopwatch. 5 

Oreen Thumb • • • 
Start a garden-píant f lower 
seeds in eggshelis. 


Send yoot pbotos and /etfers tó ; 

General Foods Promotíónal Services Center 
Kooler News, RO. Box 4810 
3 Stuart Dríve 
KankakeeJL 60902 


sae t eas.*- 













SPECIAL EFFECTS 
IN THE MOVIES 


by Marc Berman 


Pl 


You gobbie down another handful of popcorn, 
wbile up on the movie screen a pólice car chases a 
glowing spaceship. Or a dog-monster prowls the 
night. Or heroes hang high above roaring rivers. Or 
plaoets explode. How on Earth do movie-makers 
makethese out-of-this-world happenings happen? 

The mystery of these magical moments has a 
single solution: Science! Using tools as simple as 
foain rubber or as powerful as the 1 atest Computer, 
film-makers make the impossible seem real 
through the science of 4, special effects.” 

Take flying, for example. It’s hard—well, impos¬ 
sible—to f ind a human actor who can do it. But 
special effects can put a picture of an actor into a 
picture of the sky. The movie audience "sees” a 
flying human. 

The same special-effects trick that gets super- 
heroes into the sky can be used to combine any 
two sepárate images on a single piece of film. It’s a 
trick that the makers of the Indiana Jones movies 
have used to get Indy into tight spots. 

Cliffhonger Dlues 

At one scary moment in “indiana Jones and the 
Temple of Doom,” for example, Indy, played by 
Harrison Ford, is hanging on the side of a cliff 


while water gushes out of a mine tunnel a few feet 
away. You can bet your bullwhip that Harrison 
Ford wasn’t hanging on any mountainside when 
the scene was filmed. He was safe inside a studio. 
What really matters is that he was standing in front 
of a biue screen. 

Thatblue screen worked wonders. Because of 
the way movie film is made, scientists can make a 
puré bhiebackground disappear when they 
develop the film in the laboratory. La this case, 
when the background disappeared, the film- 
makers had a picture of Indy hanging in thin air— 
Indy without the mountainside. 

The next step was to get a picture of the moun¬ 
tainside without Indy. To do that, the film-makers 
took a blacksilhouette (an outline picture) of Indi¬ 
ana Jones and placed it ín front of a film of the 
mountainside. Then they re-filmed the film. The 
result: A film of the mountainside with a black 
spot in the middle that was the same shape as Indi¬ 
ana Jones. 

The final step was easy. Using special machines, 
the film-makers put the image of Indiana Jones 
into the black spot on the image of the mountain¬ 
side and—look out for that gusher, Indy! 
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HowToGet 
Indiana Jones 
Info ltouble. 

1. Film-makers started vvith 
an image of a diff. 

2. Harrison Ford “bangs” in 
front of a blue screen, 

5. Thissilhoueiíe “hale” 
was placed on the clíff image, 
4 * IFs all puf logeíher, 
and Indy filis the hole. 


lefti Camera tricks, 
robotic Controls and as 
many as 40 puppeteers 
at a time brought the 
twelve-and-a-half-foot- 
tall Audrey Lt lo life in 
tast year’s “Little Shop 
ofHorrors/’ 


Movíng Monsters 

Blue-screen shots may be complicated, but some 
speciaí effects are as simple as a íoam rubber dolí. 
In fact, dolls are exactly what the makers of 
“Ghoslbusters” used for the devilish dog monslers 
in the hit movie. 

To get tlie dolls to move like living creatures, the 
film-makers used a lechnique called síop-motion 
anímation. Animation is easy, but slow to make. 
The "Ghostbusters” camera operator would shoot 
less than one second of film. Then special-effects 
expert Randy Cook would move the dog doll’s iegs, 
neckand shoulders a tiny bit. Then the camera 
operator would shoot the next bit of film. It took 23 
hours lo film one animation scene. But moviegoers 
only saw the dogs movíng for a few seconds. 

Model-making is another importan! part of spe¬ 
cial effects. Often film-makers build min ¡ature 
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streets or spaceships or skyscrapers. The models 
are filmed close-up, so their images fill the frame 
of the film. When the film is played back, the 
models lookfull-size. 

That’s how the makers of “Cióse Encounters of 
the Third Kind" created the scene where a pólice 
car follows a f lying saticer. The country road in 
that scene was actually a miniature set built on a 
table top. It was made of wood, plaster, pebbíes 
and some of the tiny fake shrubs that people use 
wíth model train sets. 

Kid Sfuff 

Michael McMillen is the man who built fhe 
country road set. Like many other special-effects 
whizzes, he started making models when he was 
a kid. 

“My dad set up a piece of plywood on some saw- 
horses in our driveway." he told CONTACT. “I 
built mountains on it out of sand. I stuck twigs in 
the sand to look like trees, and set my toy trucks in 
the scene too. I hung a sheet on a cloüies-line 
behind the scene for sky. Then 1 took snapshots 


and showed them around. I could tell I was doing 
it right if I could fool adults into Lhinkíng the pho- 
tos were real landscapes.” 

Michael also built a spaceship model for “Cióse 
Encounters.” It was made of molded plástic and 
had neón lamps inside. Michael painted much of 
the plástic black, so the neón light glowed through 
only a few places. 

When you watch “Cióse Encounters,” you see 
that spaceship soaring. But unlike the dog-mon- 
sters in “Ghostbustersit wasn’t animaled. In fact, 
it wasn’t moved an i nch. Instead, the camera 
moved! That’s another special-effects trick. It's 
called motion control. 

Computer Control 

In motion control, a Computer runs the camera. 
Special-effects people programthe Computer to 
move the camera forward and back, up and down, 
or side-to-side. That way, the camera can repeat 
the exact same moves over and over to get the per- 
fect shot. 

The “Star Wars” movies used motion control not 
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Below: Alien visitors? No—jusl a 
combinaiion of models, blue-screcn 
shots and lifelike backgrmmd 
paintingsfrom “Cióse Encounters 
of the Third Kind. 


Above: The image of this foot- 
tall model filled movie screens in 
“Ghostbusters.” Stop-motion 
animation made it move. 


Delow: Stop-motion animators 
adjust Imperial Walker models tor 
“The Empire Strikes Back.” The 
lower pie tu re shows the final effect. 


only to create the illusion of movingspaceships. 
but also to give audiences the fceling of flying in 
space. To make one scene, a motion-controlled 
camera followed a miniature spaceship along 80 
feet of track, swooping and swaying al 1 the way. 
The result? An exciting space chase. 

Even an actor’s make-up can be part of special 
effeets. When an actor lurns into a werewolf, or 
someone’s belly grows fat before your eyes, or a 
person’s head spins around, a make-up effeets 
artist makes it happen. 

Make-up effeets are more than fake noses, nhins 
and hair. For one movie, make-up-effeots expert 
Cari Fullerton had to make horns grow out of an 
actor’s head. He solved the problem with a model 
and a motor—a rubber model of the actor's head 
with a small electric motor inside. When the motor 
started, the horns rose out of holes in the head. 

That’s a good example of the way special-effects 
professionals use their heads to make amazing 
things happen in the movies. They're always 
thinking up new ways to use Science to surpríse 
movie-goers. But you’d never notice it as you sit 
munching your popeorn. In the dark of a movie 
house, special effeets are just plain fiin.*#* 



















Flash light fish have 
tiny bacteria under 
their eyes. Thesc bacteria 
giveofí enough light 
for a person to read 
a w¡ 


atch by. 


An AWcan 
elephant's ear 
can weigh 
110 pounds. 


The average American 
uses about eme pound 
of toothpaste a year. 


































































































One hundred years ago, 
the average nine-year- 
old was about six inches 
shorter than a nine- 
year-old toda y. 




: 




Last year. visitors 
to Dísneyland used 26 miílíon 
paper lo wels. 


Egyptians buílt 
the First zoo almost 
3,500 years ago. 
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ould you turo that down a few 
decibels, Ricardo?" 

Vikki and Skip were straightening 
up the office while Ricardo danced to the 
* ■ sounds blasting out of his cassette recorder. 

“It’s the latest songby The Untouchables,” 

% said Ricardo. “They’re playing at the block party 
tonight!” 

B .vy "What a great day for an outdoor party,” said 
Vikki, looking out the window. 

“Uh-oh,” said Skip. “I see a storm approach- 

A in S‘” 

“Where?” asked Vikki. There wasn’t a cloud 
■ Jv in the sky. 

“It’s getting out of that cab down there.” 

■ “Not another case,” groaned Ricardo. 

There was a knock on the door and Vikki 
B. opened it. In walked Dave Madison, an elderly 
gentleman in a crisp linen suit. Madison had 
' B* thick grey hair, and his long, thin fingers were 
very delicate—like the Ítems he sold in his 
fancy gift shop, The Emporium. 

O “Break it to us gently,” said Skip. “You’ve got 
ffi a case f ür us right?” 

1 'A poor choice of words, young man, ” said 
Madison. “You see, ‘break’ is precisely what has 
*Q* occurred.” 

“Somebody broke into your shop?” asked 

A Vikki. 

“No,” Madison repliéd. “Somebody broke up 
t/m myshop!” 

$A “Isn't that a simple matter for the pólice?” she 

^asked. turning to Madison. 

ia. 


*Tm afraid there’s nothing simple aboul it,” 
said Madison. “Come seeforyourself.” 


j|rystQl Cleor Clues 

Wl The taxi took them to the other side of 
town, to The Empori um 

“Hey, I know this neighborhood,” said 
Ricardo. “The Untouchables have their 
rehearsal studio right around here.” 

“Keep your mind on the case,” said Vikki. 

Soon they arrived at the gift shop. The f loor 
was covered witli glass. Vikki looked around at 
the shop where, usual Iy, she I ves of fine china, 
crystal and stoneware were neatly displayed. It 
was a mess—but there was something odd about 
the destruction. 

“Whoever did this only broke the glass 
thmgs,” said Vikki. 

“That’s right,” said Madison’s salesgírl, Erica 
Lañe. “And whoever iL was certainly had taste. 
He or she went straight for the good stuff.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Skip. 

“Only the fine crystal is broken,” explained 
Erica. She picked up a couple of inexpensive 
¡uice glasses. “These glasses are untouched.” 

“And they were on the shelf right next lo those 
broken gobiets!” Skip exclaimed. “How could 
that be?” 

“Any idea how the vandals gol in?” asked 
Ricardo. 

“No,” said Madison. “Neither door appears to 
have been tampered with.” 













“That brings us to the next question, Mr. Mad¬ 
ison.’* said Ricardo. “Who has keys?” 

Madison and Erica looked at eaeh other. “Just 
the two of us,” said the salesgirl. 

“All right.” said Skip. “We’ll start with you. 
Erica. Where were vou last night?" 

*‘At home!" Erica replied, She sounded 
offended. ‘‘You can check with my roommate if 
you don't believe me!” 

"And you. Mr. Madison?” asked Vikki. 

“This is absurd!” he replied. “If you must 
know, I was at home as vvell. Besides. why 
would I want to destroy my own property?" 

Just tlien. Skip carne out of Madison's office, 
carrying a file folder. ‘‘I think I might be able to 
answer that question!” he said. “Mr. Madison. 
did you take out a new insurance policy?" 

“Yes,” answered the shopkeeper, "but what 
does that have to do...you don't actually believe 
í did all this just for the insurance monev?!" 

"Wait a minute." said Vikki. "We re assuming 
the damage was done from the ínside. But what 
if it was done from the out.si de?” 


A Dreak In The Cose 

Two hours later, the sleuths were still 
snooping around outside looking for 
clues. Suddeniy, Skip let out a yelp. He had 
found the vandal’s tool of destruction! 

“Look, it’s a slingshot." he said to Vikki. 
"With this, the vandal could have hit anything 
he wanted.” 

“Sure.” said Vikki, "There’s 
just one problem: How would 
the rocks get to the crystal?” 

“Are you nuts?” said Skip. 

“Through the window!" 

“Look!" said Vikki, potnting 
to the shop’s display window. 

It wasn’t even scratched. 

“This is hopeiess,” Skip 
moaned, throwmg the 
slingshot away. “I don’t know 
abaut you but ira ready to 
give up.” 

Just then, Ricardo carne 
walkÍng around thebuilding. 

"Ricardo. w r here have you 
been?” Skip asked. 


“Just around the córner.” he answered. “I was 
right. The Untouchables have their studio right 
next door. Man, you should see their new amps 
and speakers.” 

“That’s ít," said Skip. "Tm gettingready to go 
to the block partyl” 

[»\orty Croshing 

M " Hey, Vikki—get with it! ” 

■ Ricardo carne bopping bv in a sweaty 
T-shirt as The Untouchables finished up 
their last set. Scores of kids were having a great 
Lime dancing at the block party. But Vikki's 
inind was somewhere else. 

"Sorry, guys.” she said. “But it bugs me that 
we got no where with that case todav.” 

“We’ll get it first thing in tlie morning.” said 
Skip. 

"If I've got any eardrums Ieft.” said Vikki. The 
Untouchables had their amps turned up to the 
max. 

“Hey! Aren’t you guys the famous detectives?" 
Skip couldn't believe it. Ricardo looked like he 
was going into shock. Jack Carrol 1. lead singer 
for The Untouchables. was heading their way. 

He introduced himself and shook hands all 
around. 

'“Vikki!” Skip whispered. “What is it?" 

She was staring right through the musician.^* 
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Horrín 


"IVe ¡ust had an idea," she said. "Let's get 
back to this case tonight!” 

Ricardo explained to Jack what had happened 
at The Emporium. 

“We're heading back to the rehearsal studio 
now,” said Jack. “We can give vou a lift.” 

Á Shattering Conclusión 

¿■á Madison and Erica Lañe were still 

cleaning up the shop when the Blood- 
hound Gang arrived. Vikki also invited Jack Car- 
roll along to observe the investigation. 

•■Did vou f ind anything?” Madison asked. 

“Tve got a theory ” said Vikki. ‘‘But before I 
explain, Mr. Madison, I'H need two matching 
crystal wíneglasses, some water, and a hat pin." 

When Madison found these Ítems, Vikki 
placed them on a table, and everyone gathered 
aronnd. First, she tapped each glass with a pen- 
cil, producing a ringing tone. Then she poured a 
small amount of water into each glass and 
tapped them again. 

“What are you doing?" asked Jack. 

’Tm goingto tune these glasses so that the 
tones they produce are identical, ” she 
explained. “Adding water lowers the tone, and 
removing it raises the tone." 

“Not exactlv a new trick, Vikki," said Skip. 

“Watch,” said Vikki. Carefully, she placed the 
hat pin so that it lay across the rim of one glass. 
Then she moistened her finger and rotated it 
around the rim of the other glass. The glass 
began to ring with sound. 

“Lonk at the other glass!” Erica exclaimed. 
The hat pin was jiggling around! 

“Resonance.” said Vikki, proudly. 
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“Resonance?” asked Madison. 

“We studied it in school,” said Vikki. 

“Do tell us more,” said Ricardo. 

“We al! know that sound waves are caused by 
vibrations.” said Vikki. “Well, resonance hap- 
pens when sound waves from one source, like 
this glass, cause another object, like this second 
glass, to víbrate.” 

“But why did you tune the glasses?” asked 
Erica. 

"Because sound waves only produce reso¬ 
nance in objects that are tuned to the same fre- 
quency,” Vikki explained. 

"Sympathetíc vibrations!” said Jack. Sud- 
denly. he looked very unhappy. 

“And if the sound is loud enough. the vibra¬ 
tions in the glass get larger until it breaks apart. 
Vikki continued. 

Jack was shaking his head. “Oh no! ” he 
groaned. “We were rehearsing next door with 
our new amps last night!" 

“Wowl” said Skip. "Music caused all this?” 

Madison still looked puzzled. "But why 
didn't all the glass break? Why just the crystal ? 

“Most objects don’t víbrate that easily,” 

Vikki answered. “But high quality crystal — 
especially in a circular shape —does." 

“How did you figure it all out?” asked Jack. 

“At the party tonight, I just put two and two 
together,” Vikki explained. “I heard you got new 
amps yesterday. And I noticed that the high 
iones, Like the lead guitar and the saxophone. 
were the loudest. High frequencies usually set 
off sympathetíc vibrations best." 

“Well.” said Ricardo, turning to Madison. “I 
guess you’U want to press charges.” 

“Wait a minute,” said Jack. "I’ve got a better 
idea. I'm really sorry about this, Mr. Madison. 
What if The Untouchables use the prof its f rom 
our latest record to replace y our merchandise?" 

“That,” said Madison,“sounds like music to 
mv ears! 5f 
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A periscope is something thal Jets yon see 
where yon otherwise couldn't Using it, you 
can peek over walls and peer around corners, 

What You Need 

long narrow box. such as a quart milk cartcm 

2 smail mirrors that will fit inside the box 

scissors 

tape 

ruler 

What You Do 

1. If you use a milk cartón* cut off the pour- 
ing end. After you put the mirrors in. yon can 
tape a piece of cardboard over the hole, 

2 . Cut a large peephole at the bottom of one 
long side of the box. Do the same to the other 
side of the box at the other end. 

[See picture) 

3 . Üpen out a long side of the box that doesn'i 
have a hole. Now it’s easier to put in the mirrors. 


4 , Put one mirror in the comer of the box, 
Make sure that it is on a slant. and that yon 
can see it by peeking in the peephole. Tape 
it in place. Now put the other mirror near the 
other peephole. Glue this one on a slant, too* 
If yon have done this right. the two mirrors 
should sort of face each other, (As in picture 4.) 
Reseal the box. 

5* Try your periscope by holding it with the 
top hole just above a window si!I P facing out. 
People won’t know you're tookíng at them. If 
you can’t see anything, try moving the mir¬ 
rors a little, They mnst be placed just right for 
your periscope to work. 

Why It Works 

The ravs of light strike the top mirror and* 
bouncing off it. travel down to the bottom 
minar The light tiien bounces off that mir¬ 
ror and into vour eyes. So what the first 
mirror sees, you see. too! 
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“Cali me if you see a moose.'' 

That's what Dale Garner says to people when 
he hands them his business card. He's not al- 
wavs home to get the calis, though. Most of the 
time he’s off on a wild moose chase. 

For the past year, Dale Garner has been track- 
ing moose in the Adirondacks. a mountain range 
in northern New York, A gradúate student at the 
State University of New York in Syracuse. Gar¬ 
ner ís studying the first moose to be seen in New 
York since the 186 O’s! 

“Since about 1980, we’ve seen a lot of moose 
come into New York," says Garner. That’s why 
the State government is doing a special moose 
study. Garner thinks that about 15 to 30 moose 
have moved into the area of the Adirondack 
State Park. He and other researchers are trying to 
f ind out why the moose are coming back, how 
they will adjust to their new surroundings and 
what humans can do to help them. 

More Moose 

New York is not the onlv State with more 
moose these days. Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont have all had moose population explo- 


sions in recent years. In fact, Garner thinks the 
moose in New York wandered over from Ver¬ 
mont when things started getting too crowded 
for the moose there, 

It’s not hard to understand why the moose is 
making such a comeback. “In the late 1700 s and 
early 1800’s, everybody was out shooting 
moose," says Garner. Now, most States have out- 
lawed moose hunting. Also, a hundred years ago 
most of New- England and New York was farm 
country. Now forests have regrown in many 
areas—and forests are the moose’s habitat. 

When he began his moose study. Dale Garner 
knew nothing about the animáis. “I knew they 
had big noses, big lips and big antlers—and 
that's about it,” he told CONTACT. 

Now, Garner has read mountains of moose 
books and logged thousands of miles hot on the 
moose trail. Last year, he even traveled to Gan¬ 
ada to attend the North American Moose Confer- 
ence. You might cali him a moose expert. 

To find out more about the moose in New r 
York, Garner keeps track of several of them with 
radio collars. The coliars send out signáis to let 
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Garner know where the animáis are. But it’s not 
quite so simple. First, you have to get a moose to 
stand still long enough to put the collar on it! 

Garner uses a team of five, including a veteri- 
narían, to put a radio callar on one moose. A 
powerful tranquilizer keeps the moose quiet 
during the operation. 

“I have my trucfc packed with gear ali the 
time.” says Garner. “so if someone calis and 
says, ‘Hey, I just savv a moose,’ I’m ready. 

“Once we find an animal, we shoot it with a 
tranquilizing dart. It becomes sleepy and goes 
down, and we put a radio collar on it.” 

The team also puts metal ID tags on the 
moose’s ears. They check its age by seeing how 
worn down its teeth are. then they measure the 
animal and take a blood sample. 

By the time he’d collared his fourth moose, 
Garner had a personal speed record: “Nineteen 
minutes, eight seconds from the time I darted it 
to the time it was stand i ng back on its feet.” 

Moose Motes 

Once Garner puts a collar on a moose, he can 
keep a record of where it goes. He often^^ 
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leftí Dale Garner 
and his moose 
tagging team put 
a radio collar 
on Moose No. 2* 


ftight: Moose No. 2 
back on its feet, 
shows off the latest 
in New York moose 
fashions. 







goes up in an airplane, where he can pickup a 
radío signal from 15 miles away. On the ground. 
Garner uses an anteima, a compass and a Com¬ 
puter to figure out an exact location on a map. 

By keeping records, Garner and other re- 
searchers hope to learn more about moose s 
habits. For example. they have learned that a 
rnale moose vvil l go to great lengths to find a 
mate. Most of the time a moose's home range 
(the area it usually stays in) is about 10 square 
miles. But last falí, during breeding season. Gar¬ 
ner tracked one male that traveled over 300 
miles searching for a mate. The moose had to 
travel so far because there are few female moose 
in the Adirondacks. In fací, the search was so 
exhausting that the moose got sickand died. 

Another male, called Moose No. 2 in Garner s 
records, decided to accopt substitutes:He started 
hanging around a cow. Some farmers were un- 
derstandably upset. “We had to move him to 
another territory,” says Garner. 

Moose Meols 

From the moose's location, Garner can even 
tell what the animal is eating! He keeps “vegeta- 


tion maps’’ that tell him what kind of moose 
food is available in different places. 

What does a nine-foot-long. 1,200-pound 
moose eat? Anything he wants, of course! And 
what’s that? CONTACT asked Kristine Klein, a 
moose biologist in New Hampshire. In that State, 
there are more than 1,600 moose! 

“A full-grown moose can eat from 20 to 35 
pounds of dry matter a dav," says Klein. “They 
iike to eat the tender tips of trees and shrubs," 

So far, Garner has seen moose eat balsam, fir 
and maple trees. “They’ll grab onto a twig and 
strip the leaves right off it, he says. During the 
f alí and winter. moose eat shoots and twigs, hi 
the summer, they feed on water plants like pond 
lilies. They spend a lot of time in water, possibly 
to keep off flies and insects. And they Te well 
adapted for watery meáis, with big wrap- 
araund lips for easy grasping, and valves to 
cióse off their nostrils. 

A lot of people write Garner to ask questions 
about moose. And sometimes he takes moose 
fans along when he goes on his “moose watches. 
Whv are moose so popular? Mavbe it's the way 



Onqelhe mnósi get useil lo Garner, they*iTlow hinf £ ** 
tfl ggynelly cióse. But don’t fry this yotpgfelf! 

mav lobk lavable, but thev can bella ngerous^ 
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Garner uses a 
portable anteima to 
pick up signáis 
from radio collars. 


I*ffí This portable tracking device 
tells Garner which direction the 
radio signal is coniing frora. 


they look. Or mavbe it’s their personality. 

Moose don’t ha ve to worrv about other 
animáis, Onlv black bear and woives attack 
moose, and in New York and New Engiand 
there are no wild woives and few bears. The 
onlv other natural enemy of moose is a small 
parasite called a brain worm. Because of this, 
savs Garner, "moose don’t show a lot of fear." 

Still. if you see a moose, approach with 
eaution, warn both Garner and Klein. “A 
moose is not a big, easv-going dummy,” says 
Klein. "They’re just as wild as any other wild 
animal." Although moose become used to 
people quite easily, they can be unpredict- 
able. and even dangeraus, especially duríng 
the fall breeding season. 

So if you run into a moose give it plenty 
of antier room. And if you happen to be in 
New York and you see a moose, don’t forget 
to cali Dale Garner!«?£*> 


A í;i>w, nr lema le meóse, ivilh twin 
calves. The mure we know about moose, 
Ihe more we can do lr> help fliem 
make a comeback, 
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Make a terrarium—a glass container filled 
with growing plañís. It’s a great way to bring a 
bit of spring induors—all vear round! 


WhotYou Need 

large glass container 
or aquarium 

small plants 

gravel ortinv pebbles 


small shovel 
paper cups 
plástic food wrap 
water 


soil 

Getring Your Plañís 

Since it's spring, why not f ind your terrarium 
plants outdoors? Open fields. woods and back- 
yards are good places to look. When vou find some 
plants vou like, make snre it’s okay to dig them up! 

Dig up the plants. Be sure to get as much of the 
root as possible. Bring the plants home in paper 
cups. Keep the roots wet until planting. 

If vou live in a place where you can't dig up 
plants, you might want to buy a few small ones. 
Here are the ñames of some plants that grow well 
interrariums: 

alnminum plant fittonia 


babv's tears 


peperomia 


boxwood philodendron 

English ivy praver plant 


But check now and then to see that the soil 
isn't drv. 


fems spider plant 

Putring Your Terrarium Together 

1 • Wash and dry the glass container. 

2* Put gravel or pebbles at the bottom. 

3. Add soil deep enough to cover plant roots. 

4 * Plant each plant deep enough to cover its 
roots. 

5 * Water the terrarium. Soil should be damp, 
not soggv. You won't have to water ií often. 


6 • Decórate the terrari uin with colored stones, 
shells or other tiiings you find outside. 

7 . Cover the top tightly with plástic wrap. 

0 • Your terrarium is ready. Put it in a place 
with lots of light, but not direct sun. Enjoy! 

Why If Works 

You wouldn't last long in a closed container, 
but it doesn’t harm plants. You need oxygen to 
breathe. As soou as the air in the container was 
used up, that would be all for poor you. But plants 
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don’t run out of thc carbón dioxide and oxygen 
they need. They can tum carbón dioxide into 
oxygen, then Lum oxygen back into carbón dioxide. 
The same a ir is used again and again. 

Water in a terrarium is used over and over, too. 
The plants take water from the soil, then release it 
through their leaves as water vapor. Water vapor 
coois and turas back into water. You can see the 
drops collect on the glass. The water then falls 
back into the soil to be used again. 

The things thal happen in your terrarium hap- 
pen outdoors all the time. Eartii has a limited 
amount of air and water that must be used again 
and again. Plañís recycle the oxygen in the atmo- 


sphere, just as they do in your terrarium. Without 
plants, people would soon run out of fresh air. 

Nature’s water cycle is like a terrarium, too. 
Water evaporates from the ground and goes into 
the air as water vapor. Higli in the sky, ít coois, 
turas back into water and falls as rain. 

Adda Pet 

Large terrariumsmakegood homes for s mall 
pets, like turtles, frogs and toads. But like people, 
these animáis need lots of air. If you keep a pet 
Ensi de, poke some holes in the plástic wrap that 
covers your terrarium. You will also have to find 
out whal lo do to keep your pet healthy—including 
the right foods to feed it. 
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Why do animáis have tails? 

Different animáis use their tails for different pur- 
poses. Animáis may use thcir tails for communi- 
cating, for balancing, for warmlli, for grabbing 
Lhings or for just plain hanging around. 

Sleeping dogs curl their tails around themselves 
to keep warm. When tbey’re awake, dogs wag their 
tails to tell you Lhey're happy. White-tailed deer 
communicate with their tails too. Wkeu there’s 
danger, tbey raí se their tails like f lags to signal 
each other. Beavers signal each other by slapping 
the water with their tails. 

Kangaroos are famnus for their big curved tails, 
which they use for balancing as they bolinee 
around Australia. Squirrels’ fluffy tails help them 
balance when they nm and jump. Monkeys also 
use their tails to balance as they jump Lhrough the 
trees. And, of course, they “hang around” with 
them too. 

Water animáis sleer with their tails, as do ani¬ 
máis that fly. Cows use their tails to f lick away 
flies. And that's the tale of the tai3! 

Quesiion sení ¡n by Nícolc Novoci, Aihambru, CA. 



How do f ireworks work? Sizzle! 

Boom! Whoosh! Crackle! Pop! No, it’s not a new 
cereal. It’s the sound of fireworks! Fireworks are a 
mixture of gunpowder and other Chemicals. When 
that dangerous mixture bums, it explodes with 
flames, beautiful sparks and lots of noise. 

Fireworks work like rockets. First, fireworks 
experts packall the ingredients into a tube. That 
ineludes coarse gunpowdeT, which sends the fire- 
works into the air when a fuse is lit. Once the 
rocket is high in the air, a finer gunpowder 
explodes, and the rocket breaks up. The explosión 
sets off man y small firecrackers in the nose of the 
rocket. 

The yellow, red, blue and green colore you see 
falling through the night sky are created by color- 
ful Chemicals. The sizzling, sparkling tails you 
sometimos see are caused by added charcoal. 

But remember: Leave the fireworks displays to 
the experts. Fireworks can be very dangerous and 
can cause serious injuries. Never touch or buy 
fireworks yourself! 

Quesiion sen i in by Ano ByJer, Phoenix T AZ, 













ame ebjects glow in 

You've probably wom some 
glow-in-the-dark ítems a round your neck or have 
some in your sticker collection. Maybe you’ve 
tossed amund a glowing Frisbee on a summer eve- 
ning. Ali Lhese glow-in-the-dark ítems work 
because af something cellcd liiminescence (loo- 
min-ESS-ents). That means light withoul heat 
Ught is a kind of energy. When you allow light 
to skine on certain substances, they absorb some 
of tho energy. Later, they reléase that energy—and 
glow. Other glow-in-the-dark substances are made 
by combining different Chemicals that gíow when 
they’re mixed together. 

Years ago, giow-in-the-dark numbers wcre 
painted on wristwatches with radioactive paint. 
That tumed out to be dangerous for the walch- 
makers, so those watchos are no longer made. 
Nowadays, toy makers add luminescent sub- 
stances to hard plástic to make glow-in-the-dark 
toys. Leave the toy in the light for awhile and it 
will glow. Then you can play Frisbee in the dark 
—un til the energy runs out. 

Quesf ion sent in by Grey Sinic, CJeremons. NC. 


Why dos 


Do you have a question that no one seems able 
to answer? Why not ask us? Send your question, 
along with your ñame, address, and age, to: 



Whot ore eyeiashes for? Your 

eyeiashes are part of a defense team that protecLs 
your eyes, two of the most sensitivo parts of your 
body. That defense system ineludes your eye- 
lashes, your eyelids, your eye múseles, your tears 
and even your eyebrows. 

Lefs say a piece of dust flies at your eye. Your 
eyeiashes, stic:king out over your eye, have a good 
chance to catch the dust. If they do catch it, your 
eyeiashes automatically send a signal to your eye- 
lid muscles. You blink. That keeps the attacker 
from hurting your eye. 

Your eyebrows are a protective wall above your 
eyes. Often, they catch dust or tiny bits of dirt 
heading toward your eye. But if a partido manages 
to break through, and if it gets past your eyeiashes 
Loo, your eye can take tare of itself. As soon as 
your eye feels a strange objecl, it starts making 
tears. Soon the problem is washed away. 

Question sent in by Patricio AshJey, Siirfefi, ¡.A. 
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Have the photos an this page been 
taken by a camera with a broken lens? 
Or are they pictuies of íhe ínside of a 
kaieidoscope? Actual ly, they are photos 
of Items you may have around your 
borne. Can you figure out what each is? 

The answers are printed upside 
down at the bottom of the page. 
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Off-The-Woll Wolls 


Here’s a maze Ihat will make you 
feel alí "walled in.” To get from the 
entrance un ihe left to the exit on 
the right, you have to pass through 


the circle in the center. These 
wacky walls werecreated by an 
artist usingan Amiga Computer. 
Answer on the Did It! page. 
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Howdy, joystick jockeys! Slipped 
Disk here, floppy disk jockey and 
moosoiogist (moose-AH-low-gist). 
That's right. Bet a lot of you didn’t 
kriow that besides being a world- 
famous Computer expert, I am also a 
student oí moose (muoses?) 
(meeses?). In fact, I’ve studied wilh 
so me of the best moose braíns in the 
country. Everything I know about 
computers I learned from a moose. 
For example, did you know that 
computers never shed theír antlers? 

Bul this is a Computer show, not a 
moose show, so it f s time to answer 
out first question. It’s from Chris 
Prato, 11, of FTesh Meadows, New 
York. Chris asks: 

“What is a módem?” 

You know, Chris, there are a lot of 
similarities between a moose and a 
modem. Of course, módems don’l 
browse on swamp grasses or w an¬ 
tier through the woods, but then 
again, why should they? 

Hnwever, módems do transíate 
Computer data into eléctrica! sig¬ 
náis that can be sent over a tele- 
phone Une. 

Remember, all data in a Computer 
is stored in the form of bits. You can 
think of bits as littie electric lights 
that are eilher on or off. Your Com¬ 
puter putsbits into groups oí eight 
and each group represents one let- 


ter or number. A modem takes those 
bits one at a time and transmits 
them over a phone Une. It takes 
another modem at the other end to 
transíate the phone signal back into 
Computer data. 

The speed of módems is mea- 
sured in bouds, or bits per second. 
Most módems transmit at either 
300 or 1200 bauds. 

Now, the speed of moose is mea- 
sured in bullwinklcs. That’s the 
time it takes the average moose to eat 
a small pine tree. It won’t take man y 
bullwinkles to answer this next 
question from Rusty Spoletski, 9, of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. Rusty 
wants to know: 


“What are sprites?” 



Rusty, in Computer lingo, a sprite 
is a drawing or a graphic that can be 
easily moved around your video 
screen by the Computer. If a Com¬ 
puter has sprites, it means it has a 
built-in program that can make 
small drawings appear and move 
very quickly. The Texas Instru¬ 
ments 99/4A, the Commodore 64/ 

128 and the Atari 800XL all have 
sprites. 

To use a sprite in BASIC, you 
write several Unes of program to 
define what the sprite should look 
iike. Once you have drawn the 
sprite, one command will make the 
buiit-in program in your Computer 
redraw it anywhere on the screen. 

Of course, moose don’t use 
sprites very much, but then again, 
they don’t use computers very 
much, either, except once a y car to 
Jielp them fill out their income tax 
1 fonns. But luckily, I know a lot 
about computers and moose 
(meese?). So if you have a question 
about either one, send it to me at: 


, The Slipped Disk Show 
4=3 3-2-1CONTACT Magazine 

1 Lincoln Plaza 
& New York, NY10023 

'r 

See ya next month! 

The Slipped Disk Show is endorsed by 
the American Association of Flying 
Squirrels. 
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r THE L1TTLE " 
COMPUTER PEOPLE 
CQf\ITE5T 07injf\IER5 


Hereare the winners oí Ihe 
Little Computer People Con test 
whicb appeared in our December 
issue. We asked you to write about 
or draw a picture of the little 
people who live inside vour 
Computer. There must be a little 
people popuiation explosión 
because CONTACT received over 
1,800 entries! 

With all those drawings and 
stories to choose from P ít was hard 
to píck jnst six m each category. 
But after Consulting with the little 
people inside our Computer, we 
pieked these: 

Grand Prize Winners will 
reeeive five Activision software 
programa. Drawing; AndyTso , 11, 
Bmoklyn, N.Y, Story: Doug 
Rohde f 9, Garrison, North Dakota, 

Second Prize Winners will 
reeeive one Activision program, 
Drawing: Sheila Curtin , 9, West 
Chester, Pennsylvania; Sícve Hu f 
13, Parsippany, New Jersey; Jason 
Kelter \ 14, Orlando, Florida; Mark 
Kleinkopf j 12, Fairbanks, Alaska; 
Kajal Pote/, 10, Reme, Georgia, 
Story: Eric CHbrith , 1 3 f Orlando, 
Florida; Devon Dvorzsak, 9, 
Howell, New Jersey; Zach 
Franklin, 11, Los Angeles, 
California; Sue fíhoda, 11, 
Rochester, New York; Levada 
Rosington , 11, Noank, Connecticut. 



Mark Kleinkopf, 12 r Foirbonks, AK 






Here are the winning drawings: 


Joson Keller, 14, Orlando, FL 


AndyTso, 11, Brooklyn, NY 


Kajal Patel, 10, Rome, GA 




Sheila Curtin, 9, West Chester, PA Steve Hu, 13. Parsippany, NJ 
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AH software is rated on a scale 
of one to 10, based on Phil and 
Bill’s oveTall reaction. A rating of 
10 is the very best. 



The T-Shirf Shop 


(Spinnakcr, Apple II, $49.95} 

Description: Print your own iron- 
on decals for T-shirts. 

Graphics: Severa! dozen good 
designa inciuded. 

Playabiiity: Luís of fun, until you 
run out of the special paper. 
Originality: We don’t know of 
another prograra likc this. 

Rating: 7 

If yon get a kick out of wearing 
decorateri T-shirts, this prograra is 
for you. 

There are two ways to use the 
prograra. You can select frora 50 
pre-drawn pictures, or you can 
make youT own design. Either way 
you can write text, fill in areas 
with color, and print the results on 
specia! paper that comes with the 
disk. Then the design can be 
ironed onto a T-shirl. (Make sure 
you get an adult to do the ironing.) 
Our oniy complaint is that only 
five sheets of heat-transfer paper 
are inciuded. However, you can 
buy more paper with a coupon 
that comes with the disk. 
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by Phil Wiswell and Bill Gillette 



Americo's Cup 



(Electronic Arts, Commodorc 64/128* 
$24.95; alm for Apple II, IBM] 


Description: A simulalion of the 
America’s Cup yacht race for one 
or two players. 

Graphics: You sec a lot of blue 
water and not much boat. 
Playabiiity: Unless you have a 
serious interest in sailing, you 
won’t come back to this one. 
Originality: We prefer American 
Challenge from Míndscape. 
Rating: 4 

This simulation has all the 
details of an America's Cup sailing 
race. Maybe that’s the problem. ft 
is a difficult game to leam and 
master, just as learning to sail a 
boat well can be difficult. You just 
can’t pick up the joystick and head 
into the wind. You have to study 
the race course, your boat, the 
wealher conditions, loara which 
satis to use in which winds, what 
angies to sail on, and how to trim 
the sails for máximum speed. 

You must learn how to control 
your crew, pay atlention to the 
weather and watch for other boats 
because you will be penalized for 
not yielding the right of way. All 
these details may teach you a lot 
about sailing, but they don’t add 
up lo an exciting game. 




Auloduel 


(Origin Systems, Commodore 64/128, 
$49.95; also for the Apple II) 

Description: Across between a car 
race and a demolition derby. 
Graphics: A huge playing map 
of well-drawn roadways and 
laudscapes. 

Playabiiity: A greal racing game, 
and also a custom car design kit. 
Originality: A versión of the board 
game Car Wars. 

Rating: 8 

The object of this game is to 
drive packages from one city to 
another. However, you can’t just 
jump in a car and go. You llave to 
eam some money f iist because 
you must build your car from 
scratch. 

Once you hit the road with your 
f irst delivery job, you may wish 
you hadn’t left your driveway. 
Why? This game is set in a future 
time when pirate cara roam the 
highways, attacking olhers al ran- 
dom. Armor and weapons, of 
course, cost lots of money, so you 
haveto keep driving to buy pro- 
tection for yourself. You don’t get 
any points for destroying other 
cars in this game, just for reaching 
your deslinations safely. 






































Moon Mis# 

(Infocum, IBM PC, $40; also for most 
home computers) 

Description: A spooky text adven- 
ture set in a medieval castle on a 
misty moor in England. 

Graphics; None, all text. 
Playability: Good replay valué 
because you may choose from 
severa! versions of the story. 
Originality: This is not only an 
excellent game; it is a very well 
written and interesting mystery. 
Rating: 9 

Muon Mist is a story about a 
cas ti e haunted by what seems to 
be a ghost. As the main cbaracten 
your ¡oh is to figure mit who or 
what the ghost is and what it 
wants, You ha ve been brought to 
the castle by a lady íriend nf yours, 
Tamara, who thinks that snmeone 
is tryingto kill her. Throughout 
the game you will meet and talk 
with many otlier characters, 
including the Lord of the Castle, 
hís servants, and his guests, and 
you will fiod clues hidden in the 
moms and secret passageways. 

Everyane knows there is a trea- 
sure hidden somewhere in the 
castie, so one of the chaTacters 
could be pretendíng to be a ghost 
to scare the others awav. Or ít 
could be Tamara hersetf, There are 
lofs of great riddles in Moon MIsí 
to keep you going for weeks or 
months. Plus there are four differ- 
ent versions of the game on the 
disk, so you can solve this adven- 
ture more than once. 




Portal 


(Activision, Commodere 64, S40; 
also for Apple II) 

Description; A very tinusual 
adventure iu whích you explore a 
futuristic Computer database. 
Graphics: A superb use of color 
graphics, 

Playability: The world of Portui is 
huge, contained on five disk sides, 
and il is a verv diificult game. 
Originality: A highly original 
game: firstof its kind. 

Rating: 7 

Wemust start this review with 
two thoughís: I JThís is a very 
strange game. and 2) this is a verv 
difficult game. Stül f anyone with a 
passion for computers and a ÜUle 
patience will find Portal an 
extraordinary experience, The 
idea is that you heve relamed to 
Earth in the future to find nu one 
leít-no one, that is, except for a 
partially working Computer 
nanied Homer, Unfortunately, 
Hnmer canilot quite remember 
what happened to ail the people. 
Homers databases have been 
mostly destroyed, with only 
pieces of files and cines remain- 
ing. Stilh íf you work hard enough. 
you can help Iiomer to remember 
everything, and iL is quite a story! 

We felL the game should have 
come with more explanation in 
Lhe manual. Buf if vou stick with 
it, the rewards are unlike those of 
any ot her game. 


Typ*! 

(Broderbund. Apple II, $50; also for 
the IBM PC) 

Description: A serious typing Ies- 
son program. 

Graphics: Displavs of the key- 
board layout and bar graphs add a 
lot to the lessons. 

Playability: Not for entertainment, 
but will i m pro ve your typing. 
Originality: Similar to olher typ- 
ing programs. 

Rating: B 



Whoreas MasterType by Scarbo- 
rough is a great typing game, TypeJ 
is a great typing teacber. 

The five iutorial activities build 
from simple to difficult, The first 
is an introduction to the keyboard 
and where to place your f ingers. 
The last is a üü-second typing test. 
And you may select your typing 
skill leve!, so beginners and 
experts alike will feel challenged. 

All activities make you type real 
words and sentences rather tban 
random letters. The best part oí 
Type! is the way it gives you feed- 
back on your work. At any time, 
you can view a graph of your pro- 
gress, and the Computer will give 
you a report on how you are doing 
with each kev, each hand, and 
even each finger, 

Phil Wiswell. father of three, is a 
Computer consultan! and wriler. 

Bill Gillette, 16» is a student with a 
passion for computers. 
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Whodunit? 

A terrible crime has taken place. 
and the pólice don’t have a clue. 
There are six suspects in the case, 
but onty one is the criminal. Who is 
the guilty one? is it Mary Mouse? Or 
the famous Prince Petunia? Carmen 
Cat? Maybe the butler did it— 

Butler Bug that is. 

Luckily, there is a famous detec¬ 
tive on hand to solve the crime. 
(That's vou!) The Computer will 
give you clues for each suspect. (It 
mav repeat. so be patient.) Only the 
criminal had a reason (motive), the 
right weapon and the opportunity 
to committhe crime. Vou have three 
guesses to decide "whodunit.” 

Each time you play. the compute: 
picks a different criminal and a 
different set of clues. 

On these two pages you’U find a 
versión of the program for Apple II 
computers and one for TI99/4A. 
For other computers, follow 
the instructions on the next page. 

Our thanks to Terence “Turbo'’ 
Groening, 14. of Milford, Wisconsin 
for clueing us in on this program, 


270 PRINT “HAD THE 
OPPORTUNITY" 

280 PRINT- PRINT “ARE YOU READY 
TO GUESS? Y/N?" 

290 INPUT R$ 

300 IF R$ ~ “Y" THEN 320 
310 GOTO 140 
320 REM GUESS 
330 G = G + 1 
340 PRINT ' ‘WHOM DO YOU 
SUSPECT?" 

350 INPUT G$ 

360 IF LEFT$ (G$,l) = LEFT$ (C$,1) 
THEN 400 

370 PRINT "WRONG" 

380 IF G< =2 THEN 140 

390 GOTO 420 

400 PRINT "REGHT- 

IN";G;"GUESSESr 
410 GOTO 420 

420 PRINT ‘ ‘OUT OF GUESSES M " 

430 PRINT "IT WAS’'; CS 
440 PRINT “PLAY AGAIN? Y/N" 

450 INPUT R$ 

460 IFR$ = “Y"THEN20 

470 END 

480 RESTORE 

490 X-INT (RND (1) * 6) + 1 

500 FOR 1=1 TO X 

510 READ A$:SS = A$;NEXT I 

520 RETTJRN 

530 DATA BUTLER BUG, DUKE DOG, 
MARY MOUSE, CARMEN CAT. 
PRINCE PETUNIA, GARY 
GRASSHOPPER 


Apple 

10 DIM SSÍ6), S(6,3) 

20 HOME: CLEAR 
30 PRINT ‘ ‘WHODUNIT????" 

40 GOSUB 480 

50 Z = X:C$ = SS 

60 F0RI=1T0 3 

70 S(Z,I) = 1:NEXTI 

80 FOR I = 1 TO 6 

90 IFI=Z THEN 130 

100 FOR K = 1 TO 2 

110 J=INT(RND(1) * 3) + 1 

120- S{I,J) = 1:NEXTK 

130 NEXT I 

140 REM LOOP 

150 GOSUB 480 

160 PRINT: PRINT S$ 

170 I -INT (RND (1) * 3) + 1 
180 ON I GOTO 190, 220, 250 
190 IFS(X.I) = 1 THEN 210 
200 PRINT "HAD NO MOTIVE”: GO 
TO 280 

210 PRINT “HAD A MOTIVE": GOTO 
280 

220 IF S(X,I} = 1 THEN 240 
230 PRINT “HAD WRONG 
WEAPON"- GOTO 280 
240 PRINT “HAD RIGHT 
WEAPON" :GOTO 280 
250 IF S{X,I) -1 THEN 270 
260 PRINT “HAD NO 

OPPORTUNITY": GOTO 280 
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T199/4A 

10 DIM 5(6.3) 

20 FOR X = 1 TO 6 
30 READ A$ 

40 5$(X) = AS 

50 NEXT X 
60 CALL CLEAR 
70 PRINT “WHODUNIT???" 

80 FOR 1=1 TO 6 
90 FOR J = 1 TO 3 
100 S(I.J} = 0 
110 NEXT J 
120 NEXT I 
130 G=0 

140 Z = INT(RND*6) + 1 

150 FOR 1=1 TO 3 

160 S(Z.I) = 1 

170 NEXT I 

180 FQR1 = 1 TO 6 

190 IF I=Z THEN 240 

200 FOR K = 1 TO 2 

210 J=INT(RND*3) + 1 

220 S(I,J) = 1 

230 NEXT K 

240 NEXTI 

250 REMLOOP 

260 X = INT (RND*6) +1 

270 PRINT 

280 PRINT S$(X) 

290 I=INT(RND*3)+1 

300 ONI GOTO 310. 360.410 

310 IFS(X,I) = 1 THEN 340 

320 PRINT "HAD NO MOTIVE" 

330 GOTO 450 

340 PRINT ' ‘HAD A MOTIVE" 

350 GOTO 450 

360 IFS(X,I) = 1 THEN 390 


370 PRINT "HAD WRONG 
WEAPON" 

380 GOTO 450 

390 PRINT "HAD RIGHT WEAPON" 
400 GOTO 450 
410 IF S(X,I) = 1 THEN 440 
420 PRINT "HAD NO 
OFPORTUN1TY" 

430 GOTO 450 

440 PRINT "HAD OFPORTUNITY" 
450 PRINT 

460 PRINT ' 'ARE YOU READ Y TO 
GUESS Y = N?" 

470 INPUTRS 

480 IF R$ = "Y" THEN 500 

490 GOTO 250 

500 REM GUESS 

510 G=G+1 

520 PRINT “WHOM DO YOU 
SUSPECT?" 

530 INPUT G$ 

540 IFSEG$(G$,1.1) = SEG$ 

(S$ (Z). 1.1) THEN 580 
550 PRINT "WRONG” 

560 IF G< = 2 THEN 250 
570 GOTO 600 

580 PRINT "RIGHT-GOT IT IN "; G;" 

GUESSES" 

590 GOTO 620 

600 PRINT "OUT OF GUESSESI I" 

610 PRINT "IT WAS ";S$(ZJ 
620 PRINT "PLAY AGAIN Y/N?" 

630 INPUT R$ 

640 IF R$ = “Y" THEN 60 
650 DATA BUTLER BUG, DUKE DOG, 
MARY MOUSE, CARMEN CAT, 
PRINCE PETUNIA, GARY 
GRASSHO PPER 




Use the Apple II versión. Change 
line 20 toread: 

20 CLS: CLEAR 


Commodore 44/120 


Use the Apple IT versión. Change 
line 20 to read: 

20 PRINT CHR$ (147): CLR 


Atari 

400/800, 400XL/800XL 


Use the Apple II versión. Add or 
replace these Unes: 


DIM S$ (20), C$(20),G$(20). A$(20), 
R$(1),S(6,30) 

PRINT CHR$(125):G = 0 

FOR1=1TO 6 

FOR J= 1 TO 3 

S(I,J) = 0 

NEXT JrNEXTI 

IF G$(l,l) = C$(l,l) THEN 400 


Send Us Your Programo 

If yon ve written a prcgram you'd 
like us to print, send it in. ínclude a 
note telíing tts your ña me, addxess, 
age, T-shirt size and type of Com¬ 
puter. If we like it. we’ll print it and 
send you $25. 

AJI programs musí be your own 
original work, We cannot return 
programs, Please do not send disks, 
Send your program to: 

Basic Training 
3-2-1 CONTACT Magazine 
1 Lincoln Plaza 
New York» N.Y. 10023 
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Photo Freebee 

So—yon want to take pictures? For a free copy 
of “How to Make and Use a Pinhole Camera, 
write to: Eastman Kodak Companv, 

Photo Information, 

Dept. 841L 
343 State Street 
Rochester, NY14650 

Please include a stamped. seif-addressed busi- 
ness enveiope. 


by Ellen R. Mednick 

Wait! We’re not done yet! Get ready for 
some more EXTRA! fun and excitement. 

Moose on the Loose 

This cool moose may be on the move, 
but he seems to be missing part of his 
plaid coat. Find the pattern that matches 
his suit. so he can go on his merry way. 

Answer on the Did It! page. .., 

C> Jfcsaí'*";'. / 
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Movie Mogic 


Many special effects wizards stai’ted makmg movie 
magic when they were kids. Now here syour chance 
to make some magic and even try to trick us. First 
make up a special effects scene. Use everyday objects 
Hke toy Irucks, pebbles, sand, cotton balls, and tooth- 
picks to make your model. Send in a snapshot and 
short description of your scene. (We cant return any 
photos.) The^best will receive CONTACT T-shirts. 

Send to; Special Effects Contest 
3-2-1 CONTACT 


P.O. Box 40 
Vernon, Nf 07462 


Secrets in íhe Aftic 

Make your way through the maze by moving from 
one square to another as shownon the key. For example, 
you can only move fromf~ 


to gg|. But you can’t go from 


fyl to . Moves can be across. up and down. but not 
diagonal. Answer on the Did It! page. 










































































































































































































































































































More Than "Meáis" 
the Eye 

Dear CONTACT, 

I really loved the story on fast 
food (November 1986 issue). Many 
time!;, I’ve gone Lo fast-food places 
and eaten all tbat greasy food and 
ordered extras on my burgers. 

Now that I've read your storv, 
maybe I'll tbink about what the 
food has i n it befare I eat it! 

Mindy Haukos 
Blomkest, MN 

Great, Mindy. We’re glad fhe 
"Fast Food" orlicle mude yon 
think a bit about what you Te puí- 
ting in your stomach. We received 
fots of mail on the fast food story. 
Thanks to everyone who wrote in. 

The Dinosaurs Are 
Corning! 

Dear CONTACT, 

You asked forreaders’ sugges- 
Üons, My fríends and I iiave a Ire- 
mendous ¡nterest in prehistoria 
dinosaurio How about domg a 
story on that subject? 

Patríck Poloni 
Peo Argyh PA 

Yo u re in iuckf Watch for o fea- 
ture story about dinosaurs in our 
September issue. 

Touchy Issue 

In lasl November's Any Ques- 
tions?, you wtote, 1 ‘Nevar touch a 
pieco of dry ice." Why shouldn't 
we touch it? 

Lynsey Harlbarl 
VVoodbrídge. VA 

We're, um, tpuched that Jats of 
kids wrote and asked thaí ques- 
íion. We'reglodyou didn’l take 
ourwarning iightiy. 

The problem with touching dry 
ice is Ihat it rmghf burn your skin. 
You can scorch your skin by 
touching somethiúg too coid- The 


coid freezes the tíssue of skin. 

Then the skin forms a biister/ust 
irke when you get a buril from 
something hot. Ifs the same íhing 
that happens ío people who slay 
outside in the coid too long and 
get frostbite. So now you know 
why ive ivamed vou! 

Oops, We Ooefed! 

Dear CONTACT. 

Being a “Trekkie." I realizad you 
made two inistakes in your Star 
Trek article (December 1986 issue). 
The series ran in 1966.1967 and 
1968—not in the 1970‘s. You also 
mentioned an episnde in which 
they go hack in time to tbe 1970 s. 
They never went back to the 
1970’s. They did. however, go back 
to theearlv 1960s in "TomorrowIs 
Yesterday." 

Aletha Wollbrinnk 
Wentzville. MO 

You’re absolutely right! Nb sel/- 
respecting Vuícan ivould have 
been so "¡ilógica!.” 


More Kids HelpingKids 

Rernember our "Kids Help ing 
Kids" story in theJan/Feb ‘86 is¬ 
sue? Here are more kids who are 
belpingout in their neighborhoods. 

Last Chri st mas. .h i g) t school 
students from New Hope and Sote- 
bu ry, Peansyivan ia ¡oined with 
two other scbnols to make more 
tiran 300 wouden tovs tug boats. 
bulldozers, tow tninks and mee 
cars—for ueedy youngster.s. 

Superwork? 


WeWontMail! 

Dear Readers, 

We Jo ve hea ring from you* The 
quütfíians» ideas and complainis 
we get heip tis make CONTACT a 
better magazine* So why not dmp 
us a íine? We can*t answer every 
Jetfer. but we do read them alk 
Send your mad to: 

3-2-1 CONTACT: Letters 
RO. Box 4U 
Yernon. NJ 074K2 



Junk lamberee 

Congratulations! Clenn Gates of 
Carmel, NY was a winneT in the 
Junk Jambóme contest (June '86). 
We asked readers to create a sculp 
ture made oi junk. 


Giena told CONTACT "The 
sculpture took three mpntbs to 
complete and adds characfar to my 
room." We wonder what bis mom 
thinks! 
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Sesame Street Magazine 


B \ ig Bird and his 
J delightful friends 

bring dozens oí play- 
íul surprises, ten terriílc 
times a year. (It's the 
entertaining education that 
Sesame Street does best!) 
Puzzles, cut-outs, games, 
A-B-C's, 1-2-3's,.. .there's all 
the magic oí the TV super- 
series in every coloríul 
issue. 


iv 

WORDS 


1 year (10 issues) lor only $10.95 


The Electric Company Magazine 


P i t’samusing, 

playíul, absorbing, 

"T and educational for 
beginning and young 
readers ages ó to 10. Enjoy 
ten coloríul issues íilled with 
puzzles, games, cut-outs, 
stories, jokes...and sunny 
smiles. 


I year (10 issues) ior only $10.95 


3*2*1 Contact 


A l n entertaining, 

J iníormotive ¿i. 

^^adventure in Science 

andtechnologyíor 8 to 

1 14-year-oids. Each oí 

CONTACT's ten big issues is míj&J ' 

packed with puzzles, proj- ja» 

ecis, experiments, and JHHw > . 

coloríul feature stories. PLUS f^W 

a new ENTER Computer sec- [ ■ J 

tion with programming, ^ 

news and reviews. A íun, "• ”>,• • 

involving way to ieam ! 

1 year (10 issues) for only $11.95 

\ If the order card ls missing, p leerse send your order !o¡ 

7 jffK Childxe n 1 s Televisión Workshop 

\ One Lincoln Plaza 

I/ New York, NY10023 


























It’s Wet! It’s Wonderful! It’s CONTACT's 
Special Summer WATER Issue! Here’s what 
you'U find inside: 

Stoying Wet 

Everybody needs cleaii water—but not 
everyone has ¡t. Fínd out about the fight to 
keep fresh water ñowing. 

River Advenfure 

Hold on tight—it’s a raft ride through the 
heart of the wilderness! 

Sove Molosses Reef! 

A freighter smashed this natural wonder. 
Now deep-sea diving scientists are 
trying to rebuild it. 

Plus FoctoidSr ENTER 
Computer Section 
and More! 



Sticky Mystery (cover) 

Answer: VELCRO 


Moose on the Loose 

Answer: The matching pattern is 
the third from the left. 
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